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Using certain criteria, 4 out of 35 volunrary and 
nongovernmental organizations in Bangladesh, which were engaged in 
nonformal education among economically disadvantaged women, were 
selected and surveyed to identify and document their nonformal 
activities. Data were generated through field visits, personal 
interviews, observations, and examination of institutional records 
and reports. Analysis of data revealed that although the 
organizations are not yet fully stabilized, interest and attitudes 
among the organizers as well as the participants are positive. 
Participants felt that they were being benefited through the programs 
while the organizations found that their objectives were being 
achieved. Both parties realized that there are alternatives to formal 
schooling to help solve problems of distressed women* This report 
provides a complete description of the study in four chapters: 
Chapter 1 provides an overview of the women's organizational movement 
in Bangladesh, with reference to nonformal education programs; 
chapter 2 contains detailed case studies of 35 organizations that are 
involved in nonformal education; chapter 3 numerates the general 
features of the case studies; and chapter U is a discussion on the 
trends of institutionalization of the programs, A bibliography and a 
list of exchange publications are appended. (WL) 
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The inportanL cui I r i Du t i ori'. of v>\Mi\>t» nnd tdCMlIt-, tn 'ho dt-vclop- 

attention rhey deserve. As t ha t.Msic unit ot .ill socitM'C^, the 
tamilv'', Intluoncc In shaping ottltudos, voluo'^, on»,! economic 
structures is d i f f i cj 1 t t ove res t I pm to . Vet, until recently, I he 
critical role ot womer md f om I I i e ^ in de vc I opn^on ' policy has been 
neqlected. Only now i ^ it s t n r t i n>^ i o be rccoqn i red ^or its t r ue 
and potential worth, 

A^; a cnn t r i bu t i on to the ad v/ .in cement of ^now I -v.!ge obout t hesc 
fTiatter-N, th? Prog ram t Studies in No n- Formal Education at Michigan 
State University is pKa <^d to release two studies for puhMcaticn. 
The present stud/ by Naseein Hoque Is country specific; it catalogues 
and analyzes selected non-fornal education procjrams for women in 
Bangladesh which are desiqned to assist the poor who are outside the 
stream of modern educationdl opportunities. In Bangladesh this group 
constitLJtes 2 very sizable proportion of the population. If education 
i^ ^ver to be available co them it must be through out -o f -s choo 1 means, 
IJas"eT» Hoqu^ s udy describes such programs and points out signifi- 
cant trends 'c the ' r further development. 

The second stud^ deals more broadly with the critical role of 
women anc' families i development and how non-formal education can 
be employed to enhance that role. Authored by Beatrice Paolucci, 
Margaret Bubolz and colleagues, this study provides a solid conceptual 
base for considering development in the perspective of women's con- 
tributions and the important role which non-formal education can play 
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I n t roduct Ion 



Bangladesh is a small nation in South Asia. It was born in 
I97I when it broke away from Pakistan. The new nation emerged after 
a year-long civil war which was blouuy and devastating. Several 
millions of people were directly af fected--through death, war- 
connected disabilities, and destitution. Millions of homes were 
destroyed and a vast amount of land was laid waste. The socio- 
economic fabric of the country was almost totally destroyed. The 
nation, already poor, was even poorer when the war subsided. 

The war was particularly devastating for women. Apart from 
those who were ki I led, at leas ' 300,000 women were di rect ly affected 
by the war--raped, widowed, or lost homes, family members, and eco- 
nomic support. There is no account of exactly how many were left in 
severe poverty and social distress. Many had no means of support or 
capacity to earn. Most were housewives with virtually no educational 
background to use in earning a living. 

Although women's conditions in Bangladesh had always been ex- 
tremely depressing, and little had been done to redress them, the war 
aftermath suddenly brought them Into focus. ^ National as well as 
international sympathies for the war-affected women led to emergency 
actions and programs. Public and private agencies, development, 
social thinkers, po I I 1 1 c 1 ans /wo rke rs anH leaders -- all were involved. 



1. The war continued for about 10 months from March 25, 1971 to 

December, 1971; during which all women's development activities 
were completely at a stand-strll. So far as such activities are 
concerned, the war divided them into two distinct time periods, 
pre-war and post-war dfvisions, observed in thib report. 
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The workers in Ihu women's development movement seized upon this 
opportunity, and by the time the emergency operations were over, 
they had established organizational footing and aroused both concern 
and action in much of the country. 

The spectrum of the emancipation effort is broad. It involves 
every women with equal concern whether she is rich or poor, literate 
or illiterate, urban or rural, modern or t rad i t i ona 1 --a 1 1 of 35 
million women In Bangladesh. It involves al- areas of life-social, 
cultural, economic and political. The crucial element in the emanci- 
pat ion is educat ion. 

Formal education in Bangladesh, as inmost other traditional 
societies is considered as a primary means of emancipation, since it 
provides both economic rewards and social status. However, the over- 
all literacy rate in the country is only about 20 per cent, that among 
women is much lower-about 11 per cent. The highest concentration of 
literate women is in the urban areas, and yet,o-.ly 32 per cent of ur- 
ban women are literate. The literacy rates for women in rural areas 
are obviously much lower. 

There are many reasons for such low literacy rates for women in 
Bangladesh--an inherent in the country's social and economic environ- 
ment. A strong inhibition against women's education is rooted in 
social traditionalism. Women are secluded within the house (purdah 
system) and are frowned upon if they go out. Conservative guardians 
prohibit their daughters and sisters from going to schools where most 
of the teachers and co-stuients are men. The number of schools and 
colleges exclusively for girls is very limited. Paucity of schools, 
facilities, funds, teachers and materials make it difficult for wo- 
men to gain a formal education. Even where educational facilities 
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ore ova liable, little cUtenfion is qlven to functional education to 
teach women thinqs whic' would be useful In daily living. In addition, 
formal education demands heavy investmont of time, money and energy 
which many families cannot or will not afford for female members. But 
evei when women do get schooling, the service sector, where certi- 
ficates are generally "cashed" for reward, has limited employment 
opportunities, even for men. 

The need for women to become educated is, however, obvious both 
from social and economic points of view. It is particularly urgent 
for the women who are past school age and need training to relieve 
social and economic distress. This does not mean that the educaf ion 
would have to be through formal literacy programs or even through the 
school system. Meaningful learning could be provided for them through 
programs outside the formal school system. Private and public organ- 
izations can do more to deliberately plan non-formal educational and 
developmental efforts for these women. These instituicns would have 
identifiable sponsorship, goals and programs and would use the non- 
formal approach as a deliberately ^^lanned effort to' educate women. 

A number of organizations or aqencies, both oublic and private, 
are working already in this area. Most of these are located in Dacca, 
the capital cicy. They are using non-formal education to achieve 
social and economic betterment of distressed women. Although their 
primary objectives are similar, their clientele, activities and 
coverages differ. Many of their iiethods and activities are ingenious, 
devise-" in response to the local social and economic conditions and 
to fulfill the clientele needs. 

This study was undertaken in the belief that action research on 

m 

such programs could serve to identify met hodc log i ca 1 and organizational 

■3 
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strategies which m»qht contri-^ute to developing generalized models 
for non-formal education with application in other settings. 
Research Objectives and Concept ua 1 Framewor k 

The aim of the study has been to survey voluntary ind non- 
governmental organizations engaged in non-formal education among 
economically d i sadvantaged vsDmen in Bangladesh, and to identify and 
document their non-formal education activities. Economically dis- 
advantaged is defined to include women who are semiliterate or ill- 
iterate, poor, young or old, and without job skills to support them- 
se \ ves • 

The operational objectives of the study were: 

1. to identify a preliminary list of agencies and organizations 
which are engaged in non-formal education for economically 
disadvantaged women in Bangladesh; 

2. to review representative pre-war programs for development of 
women ; 

3. to examine the program, content and approach of some 
selected post-war agencies and organizations that sponsor 
such non-formal education for economically disadvantaged 
women ; 

i+. to search for common elements which generally characterize 

the non-formal education programs; 
5. to examine whether such efforts are in the process of, or 

have the possibility for, institutionalization, or have any 

prospect of expansion or transfer. 
We have employed the conceptual model developed by Klels, In 
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his s t ud i of nod - t () nn.i 1 odiico t i f>n . It is believed t hat a s u f f i c i - 
ently detailed picture of i nb t i t u t i onti corrylntj on non-formal educa- 
tion programs could bo attained by examininq the four subsystems pro- 
pounded by the model . 

The conceptual framework emphasize; that every educational enter- 
prise consists of four interacting subsystems. These are: 

1, Institutional Subsystem 

A, Mission: The consensually established framework of 

intention within which particular purposes, 
goals and objectives are evolvec' and pursued 

B. Sponsor: The institutional setting which iniciates, 

supports and governs the enterprise and 
under whose auspices operating units are 
established and managed. 
2 . Par t ic i pan t Subs ys tem 

A. Mentors: The personnel who teach, counsel, administer 

prepare materials, and otherwise staff the 
enterprise. 

B. Students: The participants who cognition, competence 

and/or volition are to be educed. 
3. Curricular Subsystem 

A. Content: The body of knowledge ( i n f o r^ma t i on , compe- 
tence and/or preference patterns) v;hich 
students are to learn. 

2, Russell Klri-:;, Program of Studies in Non-formal Education Study 
Team Reports, Institute for International Studies in Education, 
Michigan State University, East Lansing, Michigan, 197^, p. ^30. 
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H. M»m!I,): The n'cUerinls, jqu I pnit.'n t , cinJ proccs'^cs 

menns f.if which direct cir vicarious expci'i- 

nco s are provided and commun t Cci ted to, by , 
o r cTmonq pari i c i pan t s . 
k. Context-uol Subisyslem 

A. Time; The tifne reference cofUemporary to which 

the systcTi mokes progress. 

B. Place: 1 he envirom^^nt v^/ithin which the system 

impact i ntended . 

Me t hodo logy 

The case study approach was utilized. Data were generated 
throuqh field visits, personal interviews, observations and examin- 
ation of institutional records and reports. For this purpose the 
author visited Bangladesh t'or a period of 10 weeks from November 197^ 
until mid- January 1975. 

In selecting organizations for the study the criteria v;ere fixed 
as fo 1 I ov's : 

1. the organization is voluntary or sem i -vo I un t ar y in nature, 
i.e., not government operated. 

2. i^ conducts one or more non -formal education proarams. 

3. •^he intention of its non-formal education efforts is to 
help economical ly disadvantaged wo:nen. 

Since such or gan i zo t i on s have started only very recently and in 
urban areas, mostly located in and around the capital city, it was 
decided to do the concentrated por-tion of the study there in Dacca. 
In add i t ion , a gene r a 1 study, not as de t a i I ed , ,vas made by visits, 
interviev^/s, discuss ions and various reports outside Dacca. 

AltO(;ethcr 35 orqan i zat ions were found to be working in the field 

12 
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of women's development. Not all of them, however, conformed to our 
criteria. After discussions with persons conversant with the work 
there and visits to various agencies, four organization were selected 
for preliminary study. 

As most of the organizations were new, recorded information was 
very limited and hard data were very scanty. Thus, it was necessary 
to gather as much information as possible through interviews and v/e 
depended more on them than on recorded data. 

Information on the post-war organizations was collected In the 
fo I I ow i nq manne r : 

1, three sets of schedules were prepared. Schedule "A" was 
used to collect or fjan i zat i ona I data from their respective 
administrative officers. Schedule "H" ..rd in Intor- 
viewifiq two btaff nx?mbers of ench or rjan i zat i on , Schedule 
"C" was used In i nte r v i ew t nr; f\*/n p^i r t I c i pan t s from each 
ortjan i za t t on. 

2, personal o[)St?rv<">t ion of Ifui f)r (jan i /at. I of) ' s actlvltifiS, 
{•xafnl na t i on of books and rcrcords .ind discussion with the 
staff arifJ piit- 1 i c Ipart t s o( t hr or'jaoi /at Ion. 

3, lnt<?rvlew of ()iTsf)ns f)uLsldr* the ofjanl /af Ion lujf cfjov»jrsan( 
witf) t fn.' Wf)rk in ( hr' f)i'rw.'ral .u'r-a of wonirfi's lU'wc , 

fills clhjptcr Ibis drsfir I I)(m| t hi* l)<H,k<)rf; I, i>i r(K)sr's aixt ()r»>f:i«- 
(Jnrrs ot th»' study. Uw sindy irporl is ()rrsr»i(..d hi { hr lr)IlowlMr| 
ch/ipt r rs ; 

!ll'.'*i'J,'!r ...U. prf)vi<lfS .H) nvrvlcw ol t hr woirn-n's or f)Mri I /<i t f ona I 
fiiovrnu'ht In H.iiw) I .idr sli , with r** I r rfix.r lo iirni - ( f>iiii<» I (Mjurfiflon 
pr oi)i .nnS , j| 



Chapter I I contain*, detailed case studies of 35 organizations 
tha t are i nvol ved in non- forma I educat ion . 

Chapter I I > enumerates the rjencral features of tin- crjse studies. 
Chapter > ^ is a discussion on the trends of i n*: L i t ut i ona 1 iza t ion 
of the programs . 
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CHAPTER I 

NON-FORMAL EDUCATION PROGRAMS FOR 
WOMEN IN BANGLADESH: AN OVERVIEW 

The rather bleak history of women's organizational activities in 
Bangladesh both before and after the liberation, is largely explained 
in tUn cultural norms that prevail in the country. The purdah 
(seclusion) system is ingrained in the social fabric of the country. 
This restricts women's ability to participate in many economic 
activities. Of the acknowledged labor force in the country, roughly 
10 ()or cent ore women, and only about I per cent are women in modern 
occupations. As in other developing countries, such as Burma and 
West Africa, very few women go into business or professions. For 
un(Mlucate(i or semi -educatefl women opportunities ore even more limited, 
rhe^e foctors hamper or (jan i t i ona I efforts as well as participation. 

Until rtrcj.'ntly, there vicrc ,ilfnost no systematic efforts to organ- 
ize non-f(,rmt(l educ.it ion f)rotjram'. (or Wf)rnen in Bangladesh, Before 
I I be r.jt ion , tfnTf wr-re a few sc<iLtere(] attempts in the form of social 
WjMf.ire ,>ct I vl t Ifs. These activities resulted principally from the 
efforts of fiiifldle and \ippcr cla'.*. woinen wfio grouf)f!d to»jether and 
Vf7 1 unt red t fie i r t Inif , ciu- rgy and sornr; t Irnes money to f ur t her t he 
(•(iucat IfH) f)( wonu'n. The primary ftjnclif)n In most sucf) venturt^s was 
[() ()fovld»' socl.il grM -tfMji't h^r-.. ffierr was very little (;mf)fiasis upon 
fje vj* lop i nrj rujn-ffjrni.il cdncit law p r<jfj rams . Whert prof/r.uns w»M"e or(j/jn- 
i/ed tln-y weri' formulati'd from t fic (jr'j.un /<'fs ' pfWnt of vi*'W -inrl not 
alwoy- in lltic witfi tfie rllenf.* ni-rd'. or lnferf".t'.. Itirtfu-r, I fic 
ri'.t I vl t Irs wfM*' ',i>\ up In llmltrd »j*'ofjra()li i c.il -irr.js , wfilf:fi meant t fiat 
t lie most fiee<jy woemn , l;otl) m Ijari /ind rural, rf!fii.i i rn'r) left fjut . 

'J 



Nonetheless, sr.-o of these activities, which began soon afer the 
partition of India in 19^7, were significant in many ways.^ Fighting 
against the existing soc ^ -econom i c climate, these attempts laid the 
foundation for a women's organizational movement in the country. 

During the next two decades progress was slow, yet very import- 
ant, because it eventually broke the barrier of social taboos and 
conservatism. The movement now has activated social toleration, if 
not ful 1 acceptance. 

Since the war both thn government and general public have become 
more aware of its existence. Presently, in most of the urban areas, 
a number of organizations are engaged in activities of economic 
improvement for women. Thus, although the early programs lacked a 
sound footing, support and participation, th^y played ^n important 
role as forerunners of the rather extensive programs ^hicn were 
developed during the post-war period. 

The aftermath of war put a new dimension to the emercjing cause 
of women's development. There arose a noticeable e,tor^ to rnhabili- 
late Mreat numbers of women distressed by the war. With -.e develop- 
ment of several new organizations in the post-war period, the movement 
has cjained much forc(; and •,up()ort. 

The emergence of wnmon's organizational activities could be con- 
..i(|,>rrd a continuum had it not bren for the war that divided it into 
tw.) differ.'nt phases. While the post-war phase has f)een more active 
in f^'.n-rormal r.w'jcatJon. if. development rea'ly ascends from the pre- 
,/,-,r phasr. tl is, therefore, neces'.ary that we look closely at both 
phases in order to undersDnd the evolution of non-formal education 
In this '.et t inf|. 

■j Tf^"w^n'^T7i^^;^7^^ activities began as early as 191 0. See 
Hoonry lakan's report for detail on this early phase. 

10 
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Pre-war Programs for Women 

In the decades of the fifties and sixties, as noted above, there 
were only a very few organized women's activities in Bangladesh 
(Ea':.t Pakistan). Most important among these few was the All Pakistan 
Women's Association (APWA)-- a branch of the central APWA located in 
West '^cikistvn. It was begun by an elite class of women--the W'ves of 
promtnerit administrative and political leaders. If c^qrinized social 
ge I - togct hers , cultural function^i and bazaars to collect funds. The 
members volunteered their time and money. In '> i r ! ■ 1 or uon-formal 
education progranis it organized adult literacy c .i^b^j' . .ew'i : and 
linndicraft centers and health and nutrition prograr . for middle- and 
lower-class women. The APwA had branches all over the country and 
maintaincjl a visible o r gnn i za t i ona 1 network. After liberation it WciS 
rennmcd Bangladesh Women's Assoc iot ion (BWA), and while its structural 
characteristics remained the same, it came to be dominatc-d y ' ves of 
the dominant political party, Awami League. 

Besides APWA, there were several women's organizations named 
Mahila Samities (Women's Societier. ) organized by enlightened middle- 
clnss housewives in several communities. Thoir basic rjhjectivc gene * 
ally was in iniprjive tfie social and economic status of middle- and lower- 
clc'iss women of the ne i ghlujrhood. Tfiey usually ran primary childi'en's 
schools, sewint) centers and adult literacy classes, and the/ empha';ize<l 
social welfare work in t ifties of disaster, sucfi as cyclones or floods. 
Tlu'Sf organizations were few in numljer, hut one crjuld find tfieni in 
some towns anrl cities (jf the country. As their activities vjcra 
r)rf)anized witfiin separate cofiiriiun i t i es , they did n(jt follow any syste- 
matic method or apprf)acti. Very Seldfjmdid the leaders work with t fie 
participants: insteatl t.ht'ir 7olunte{?r activities were? confined \n 
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attending meetings, giving directions and other occasional involve- 
ment. Unfortunately, because of these factors, the programs had 

little educational impact upon the population for which they were 

i n tended . 

An organization of business and career women was formed in Dacca 
in I960. It was named Business and Career Women's Club. Its program, 
In addition to serving social and professional interests of Its members, 
included a hostel, a day care center for the children of working women 
and t'-alnlng courses for professional occupations. The membershi p was 
confined to upper- and middle-class career and professional women and 
no systematic efforts were made to develop programs for disadvantaged 



women . 



Also in i960, a group of wives of expatriots, along with some 
local women, formed the Women's Voluntary Association (WVA) . It was 
organized specifically to help poor women, and progrdms were establish- 
ed which included sewing and handicraft centers and adult schools. 
Similar attempts were made by other groups of wives of rich business- 
men. However, such efforts did not go deeply into the problems of 
women's development; rather they appeared to be more like charity 
organ i zat i ons . 

About 57 centers of Mahilti Pnrishad (Women's Organization) were 
organized by ml ddl e -c 1 a'.s women and ox-student loaders. Fourtcien of 
them were located in D.icc^i. Their major actlvitiei> Included llterncy 
clossfs for the poor nnd illiterate women and children In the slum 
nrens, The progrr-Jnis a 1 so emphri-, 1 zed henlth, nutrition, home sanita- 
tion nnd family planning. Volunt^^ers of these organizations donated 
not only their time but olso books and writing rnntt-rlnls for thosn 
who could not offori\ them. The orqonlzatlon was run hy donations 
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from its members and from their different fund-raising efforts. No 
overall plan was followed with regard to cbntent, curriculum or 
method, and there were no follow-up procedures to keep track of those 
they had ass i s ted . 

In these pre-war efforts, thi- programs of the organizations, 
most of which were located in and around Dacca, were at least partial- 
ly directed to emancipation of women. For the most, however, the 
development and perpetuation of non-formal education was not the 
central purpose; and there were few concentrated efforts to conduct 
such programs. They were generally temporary, isolated and establish- 
ed as offshoots of organizations which concentrated heavily on other 
purposes . 

There were a few organisations which concentrated their efforts 
on non-formal education programs for women's development. Eventually, 
however, one was established in Dacca and others began in places away 
from the capital city. Four of them, described here, have continued 
and expanded their operation in the post-war period. 

The Home Economics College in Daccn began an extension effort in 
i960. Along with its formal courses, it has offered non-formal courses 
In such fields as health, family plnnninq, nutrition, sanitation, sew- 
inc|, de'^iigninq, 'inll making, house plnnning and qardoniny. The enroll- 
ment h,is Iv?-^ Cf. "icted to community leaders, workers and individuals 
who havi nt ' -(.■ '..fcrjnrJary school. The courses have been for short 
terms and thtj ' /,.t^nL generally has been borrowed from western coun- 
trfcs. This is one reason why thoy fi.-jvc not: hocn accepted rcndily by 
the trainees. 

Jjhonara Cottnrjo Industry In Comllla has boon ownfui nnd operated 
by n ml (idle -class woman niimnd Jahanara, Through her program she 
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trains poor and middle-class women in different cottage crafts so 
that they can produce something in their homes and thus earn an in- 
come. Courses are run at a center in Comilla. They last two to three 
weeks and provided training in jute products, bamboo products and sew- 
ing. After the brief training at the center, the women take raw 
materials to their homes and then bring their finished products back 
to the training center to sell. During the training period they also 
receive some training allowances. It is a well-managed small industry 
which serves both commercial and training purposes and accommodates a 
good number of women. Recently, the government has decided to provide 
grants to the program so that it can be expanded. 

A concentrated effort to understand the problems of rural women 
was started in 1962 in Comilla by the Women's Home Development and 
Education Program. This program was sponsored by the Academy for 
Rural Development as part of its total development efforts for the 
rural areas. The objective of the program was to improve social and 
economic conditions of the village women. The program tried to develop 
an organizational model to improve women's participation in development 
programs. Programs were established in 100 villages of Comilla Kotwali 
Than/j '.hrough the Village Cooperative Association. This work has been 
resumed in the post-war period. 

The basic approach of the program is to select one woman from each 
villrigo cooperative to work a?; a change arjent and then to give her a 
continuous education and training in the field of her village's special 
needs and Interests. The content of the procjram includes coopera- 

tives and savings programs, home improvements, family planning, mid- 
wifery, adult literacy, printing, sewing, and weaving and other similar 
topics. The women thus trainfid in various fields then erujagc in holding 




Informal classes to teach the other women In their villages. This 
program has had a significant effect upon the village women, and It 
Is hoped thdt it can be expanded to reach women in outlying areas of 
the country. 

Another effort to help women to become contributing members of 

the family and community was initiated by the Rangulna Thana 

Cooperative Association. The program was modeled after the Comilla 

Cooperatives but differs In one iniportant way. Unlike Comilla, women 

have separate cooperatives, which enable them to improve their person 

al economic conditions by depositing weekly savings in their own name 

"This not only allows for development of Independent projects but 

should also give rise to female managers who acquire some commercial 

2 

maturity and judgment." 

At present, there are 10 cooperatives exclusively for women. 
There are about 100 female adult education centers, of which 85 are 
working on a voluntary basis. Teachers are recruited from among 
college students, managers and wives of local leaders who, In turn, 
are teaching other women. The programs Include kitchen gardening, 
sewing, poultry raising, cooperative savings and fair price consumer 
organizations. The Cooperative Association also trains women to 
manufacture cfiain wire for chicken fencing and helps its trainees 
with the marketing of their goods. The spirit and main motto which 
animate the Rangunia Cooperative Association Is voluntarism and self- 
re I I ance . 

2. Sandra and Laura Leidenstein, "Otjsc r vat i ons on tlic Status of 
Women in Bangladesh." A Periodic Paper in World Education, 



■)uly, 1974. 
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Development in the P ost-War Years 

After Bangladesh became independent, these isolated approaches 
were changed and both in the private and public sectors there was a 
growing awareness of the necessity of the full participation of many 
more women, particularly the economically disadvantaged women, in the 
process of national development. 

As we have mentioned, during the war, millions of men were killed. 
Many left behind widows, parents and children who had depended upon 
their men for support. In addition to the widows whose support was 
assumed by other family members, it is estimated tnat as many as 
300, noo women were left without families and without means of support. 

Both men and women, shocked by the insecurity and helplessness 
of these women, began to realize the need to develop self-reliance and 
independence not only among these destitute women but among women 
generally. "This has enabled the secluded women of Bangladesh to 
come out of their homes and become part of the social movement of 
Bangladesh. The women, irrespective of whether they were war affected 
or not, whether they came f rom we 1 1 -to-do families or poor income 
groups, now have realized how insecure they are without some kind of 
basic professional or trade skill of their own." ^ 

There is a new general awarerie^^s that there should be '.^imr- kind 
of proqram for the social, mental and educational advancement of women, 
so that thoy can he more independent anrl se 1 f -s uppor t i ve . In order to 
achieve these goals, more concerted and de te rm i rterl efforts at^. being 
madfj by t\\ii government as well as private organ i zat. i ons . While exist- 
ing organizations have' cont irujed to function with added social. 



3. S/mdra and Laura I.e i dens t O i n. "Observations on the Status of 
Women in Bang 1 adesli . " A periodic Paper in World Education, 
July, 197^K 
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political and financial backing, many new programs are also being 
initiated through public and private agencies. 

Most important among these new programs is the National Board of 
Women's Rehabilitation Programs (NBWRP) constituted by the 
Government of Bangladesh in February, 1972. The Board consists of 11 
eminent social and political women workers and is presided over by a 

ustice of the Supreme Court, who has been empowered to Function as 
r.he chief executive of the program. Widespread support, in terms of 
money, material and cooperation, has been given to It by the govern- 
ment as we 1 1 as ' many inte rna t iona 1 a gene t es . Recent 1 y , the Board 
was attached tc i-linistry of Labor and Social Welfare with the 

status of an autonomous agency. Its 'leadquarters is in Dacca. 

The immediate objective for which the Board was consituted was 
to rehabilitate the violated, destitute and other war-affected women 
of the country. To accomplish this purpose It opened a large number 
of centers all over tnv.' r<>'>^ try in different regions, cities and towns. 
As soon as the immediate > - ms were attended to during the first 
year, the Board turned its cjttcntlon to a longer range socio-economic 
development program for women to be launched through the newly rooted 
tj.'-'ff^n r zat iona 1 network. A 5-year plan (1973-78) drawn up by the Board 
and accepted by the government aims to provide: 

1. a nalfon-wldc orrjanlzat. lo la I umbrella for women's development 
and cmvinc I pat i on ; 

2 . clinical programs ; 

3. training prog r anis - -voca t i on ,i I and professional as well as 
f unc t iona 1 I i leracy ; 

U, production centers and facilities; 

5. market I nr) facilities for retail, wholesale and export; and 
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6. special projects, e.g., workshops, poultry, and stipends to 
students, etc. 

Th: plan calls for Tkl^O million to be expended over five years 
between 1971 ,3. It is a big program covering many important develop- 
ment areas for women from all walks of life. Already it has started 
its work and some programs are now functioning. Others are still in 
the planning stage. 

In Dacca, the Board has arranged two institutes the Women's 
Career Training Institute and the Pol ytorlin i que Institute, with the 
purpose of creating job opportunities and 1'^' tr -'nlng facilities for 
all classes of women. The Career InstJ'n- (Movicles vocational train- 
ing on cottage craft and handicrafts for women who have not had primary 
and secondary schooling, and secretarial science and typing for women 
who have had such schooling. This program is discussed in detail in 
Chapter ill. 

tn the Pol ytechnique Institute training is provided in electrical 
mechanics, electronics and engineering dr£if tsmansh i p. It also helps 
the trainees to complete their formal primary and secondary schooling 
that they con qualify for further training. The Board is offering 
rh . technical training with the cooperation of the Mirpur Technical 
Institute (MTl) run ()y the Directorate of Ln[)()ur of the Government of 
nanqlodosh. The courses run for six dnys a week for six months, The 
first qroLip of 25 trainees completed their trninirKj in 197'*- 

Each center includes a workshof) for producing and mnrketinq con- 
sumer fjoods . This provides opportunities for tho women to f)ar t i c i pnte 
in Irirqe scale production in n form of cooperative association. i he 
()rorjram allows the trainee to improve her skills and also earn wages 
until she is fully employed in the labcM" market. About 2,000 trainees 
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are cur rent 1 y work i ng in 2k product i on workshops set up by the 
Board in various parts of Bangladesh. 

The Board also offers nursing and nurse-aid training with the 
help of local hospitals; it has arranged adult education classes on 
nutrition, family planning, health and first aid for its participants; 
and it often provides for day care facl'lities for the children of 
participants who are engaged in formal education or vocational train- 
ing . 

Besides training for work outside the home, the Board has arrang- 
ed many types of vocational training on food, clothing and production 
of home-consumption items in 30 centers throughout the countrv. About 
3,000 illiterate and economically d i sad vent agcH women had completed 
their training and about 2,000 more women were undertaking training 
in these centers by the beginning of 1975. Due to the limited space 
in most of the centers, the Board has not been able to accorrwnodate all 
of the women who would I f 'ce crainiig. 

The Board has prrt ,seci to undertake several more programs to help 
women. It is trying tr set up an automated garment factory in Dacc-3 
which will employ only women in both managerial and production func- 
tions. A central institute has been proposed for training the trainers 
cmp I oyed in the var ious programs . 

For the rural areas the Board intends to arrange s upp I eme.it a I 
vocational training for midwives. Since income from midwifery jobs 
is very meager, these women will be given training as paramedic^ as 
well so thtit they can supplement their incomes. The Board has also 
proposed n scheme whereby women trained in trades may also be trained 
for participation in population control activities in tho rural areas. 

25 
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The proqrnm i -> dcsiqncd lo create jobs for f em.i I e workers in these 
areas and to encourage female leadership both in population control 
and in commercial and industrial undertakings. 

The procirams an-J plans of the Board have a promising future. 
They promise extensive coverage of the population and a vnde variety 
of training. However, mo-, i '.f the programs are in initial or planning 
stages, so it is too o.i .aluate them. 

The Bangladesh Rur'i) ^^>lv.lnce.nent Committee, a* voluntary organiza- 
tion, was starte-. n the heginning of 1972 in order to spread liter- 
acy and otiier forms of adult education. Members of this committee 
believe that "an adult literacy program is critical to the success of 
all development efforts and that it must l)e functionally related to 
the Improvement of the occupational skills of the people so that 
literacy can directly contribute to higher productivity." ^ The pro- 
gram Is financed by foreign agencies and is :oncen t ra t ed in three 
Thanas of Sylhet District In Bangladesh. 

The approach of the program is to select one male and one female 
teacher from each cooperating village, who will be trained in short 
intensive course at the BRAC field camp. After the training, these 
teachers work in the village center on a volunteer ()asis for three 
' months, after which the cooperatives of the village are encouraged to 
pay salaries to them. It is believed that since these teachers are 
recruited from t hr villages they can act as better change agents 
than teachers from outside. 



i|. "Women's Work." The National Board of Banr|ladesh Women' 
Rehabi 1 I tat ion Program. Dacca, 197^ 
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The content of the training includes, besides basic reading, 
writing and simple arithmetic, a variety of subjects such as food, 
nutrition, cooperatives and cottage industries. The courses at the 
village level usunMy run for six ninths, during which time field 
staff members of BRAC make frequent visits to the villages to follow 
up the program activities. 

Founded by a physican named Dr. Zafarulleh Choudhry, the People's 
Health Center was first started during the war on the India-Bangladesh 
be rder and , after i ndependence , its headquar te rs was transferred to 
Savar, in the outskirts of Dacca. The program includes family plan- 
ning, preventive medicine, pre-natal care and post-natal care, general 
health care, nutrition and kitchen gardening. It has a small mob i I 
field hospital which makes visits to villages in order to provide 
medical services to the inhabitants of the 56 villages which it covers. 
It is funded by OXFAM, national and international donations. 

A unique feature of the program is that it gives paramedical 
training to young and unmarried women (15*17 years of age) whom no 
organization has included in any previous pr>nrar\. Fifty per cent of 
the paramedics are local girls who assist the . ctors in the intensive 
health program in the villages. The parainedics get six months of 
theoretical and practical instruction and during this period they 
receive 200 takas and res i dent i a I "f ac i I r t i es as remuneration. Many 
young women of this age group are eager to receive this type of train- 
i ng . 

These paramedics work in close collaboration with village mid- 
wives (Dais). The health center is planning to extend Its triining 
services to these midwives, so that they can work in the villages as 
para«profess iona Is , in the same way as those in the Comilla wor^en's 
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home-devt I opment proqram. 

Recently the 8an9ladesh government has initi.-^trd o women's 
pro-irim for home development and population plantii : in the rural 
arcar. as a part of the Integrated Rural Development Program ( I ROP) . 
The program is in the experimental and exploratory phase. The inten- 
tion is to create adequate and feasible opportunities for women in 
rural areas through the cooperative societies. The long-range goals 
of the program are to train women in different skills required to 
become economically productive and to create an atmosphere in which 
they can be productive. During the period of the first 5-year plan 
(1973-78) the program proposes to cover 30 Thanas. It will develop 
a model women's program which can be duplicated in other areas of 
the count ry. 

The organization and content of the IRDP program were developed 
following the Comilla model of the women's home development program. 
Like the Comilla model, this women's program will be developed in 
different villages through the cooperative societies. But unlike the 
Comilla model, these women will have separate cooperatives of their 
own and will make therr own decisions and run their own cooperatives. 
This will help them to learn . j.tn i zat i ona 1 and managerial skills. 

The first step of the program is to give orientation and motiva- 
tion to the village men and women to understand the need and purpose 
of the program. Once the village women are motivated by the field 
staff, they will be asked to form a cooperative society in their 
villages. The^e cooperatives will be federated into the respective 
Thana Central C- .crative Associations (TCCA). 

Women who are the members of the cooperatives will be given 
training in health, family planning, home development and different 
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income pre '-c. projects. Adult literacy classes are also included 
rn the programs. 

IRDP undertakes a we 1 1 -coord i nated national program of training 
work projects, family planning and population control. Besides offer- 
ing training facilities, it provides supporting services to carry on 
production projects. For instance, a woman will not only learn sew- 
ing but, after training, she also will be able to receive a loan to 
buy a sewing machine to carry on work in her home. Follow-up of 
trainees has been incorporated in the scheme of the IRDP. 

IRDP proposals are quite encouraging, but it has yet to confront 
some of the basic problems which women's organizations are facing. 
These include the marketing problem, purdah p rob 1 em , and compet i t i on 
with men for jobs. 

The Christian Organization for Relief and Rehabilitation (CORR) 
was organized by Christian committees to help needy women through co- 
operatives. The membership is open to non-Chr ist tans too. The organ- 
ization consists of numerous local groups. Each group selects one 
woman as its representative. These representatives take training at 
the center in Dacca and upon completion of training they try to impart 
the same training in turn to other members of their groups. 

In early 1975 there were 52 women's centers throughout Bangladesh 
In addition to its training programs, CORR is trying to improve market 
ing facilities to market the products made by women in these centers. 
It is planning to explore the posibilities for exporting jute handi- 
craft to foreign markets. 
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SUMMARY 

In this chapter we have presented an overview of the women's 
organizational movement in Bangladesh during the pre- and post-war 
periods. The overview includes representative efforts made in the 
area; it has not been intended to include all such efforts. 

tt clearly emerges that the pre-war attempts were scattered, 
uncoordinated, and had limited impact upon the educationally and 
socially disadvantaged. Nevertheless, such attempts represented 
first sneps in generating a movement for women's emancipation in an 
environment which was rather inhibiting due to tradition and socio- 
economic conditions. 

The aftermath of the war brought new urgency and new resources 
into the moverrrent. Both national and international concern was 
aroused. Social, political and financial support poured in. The 
movement was vitalized with new enthusiasm. The post-war activities 
have been more organized, more concerted and more productive. Al- 
though the programs are still very new, the trend projects both 
extensive and intensive roles for organizations in women's develop- 
ment in future years. 
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CHAPTER I I 



ANALYSIS OF SELECTED POST-WAR PROGRAMS 
CASE STUDIES OF ORGANIZATIONAL PROGRAM 

This chapter describes in greater detail the expansion 
of non-forma] education activities in a few women's 
organizations in the pos t-war per i od. As po i nted out 
earlier, the emergence of new programs and educational 
older ones has been characterized by the urgent need 
for rehabilitating wo r -d i s t r essed women. In respond- 
ing to that need, a clear emphasis was put upon non- 
formal programs and new direction and scope were 
given to women's development in Bangladesh, It was 
our belief that analysis of these programs while they 
were still in the formative stage and had not yet taken 
full shape, might provide useful insights into the 
organizations of non-formal education programs in this 
country ano elsewhere. 




WOMEN'S CAREER TRAINING INSTITUTE 

The Women's Career Training Ins 'tute is v ne of the several 
training production units organized by the National Board of Women's 
Rehabilitation Programs (NBWRP) under its mandate. The Institute 
started functioning in June 1972 in Dacca as an organized effort to 
carry out the mandate. Despite the initial difficulties faced in 
developing this kind of organization, it hcs maintained steady pro- 
gress during its first three years of existence. It is now regarded 
as one of the stable organizations working in the field of wonven's 
development, effectively catering to the needs of economically dis- 
t res s ed women . 

The Institute aims at providing career development programs for 
economically disadvantaged women. During the war thousands of women 
lost their homes and all male earning members of their families. This 
left these women without any means of support for themselves or their 
children. The Women's Career Training Institute is one of several 
units of NBWRP which is training these war-affected and other economi- 
cally disadvantaged women for different careers, so that they may be 
able to maintain themselves and their families. The objectives, 
therefore, are directed towards long-term solution of the economic 
problem, not merely a short-term rehab f 1 i tat ion program for the war- 
affected women. The proqram is intended for the women who do not 
have opportunities to earn because they lack adequate skills or formal 
education, and they lack avenues to attain them. 

The program has both short-term and long-term objectives to 
solve the economic and social problems of the women. The short-term 
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objective has been to rehabilitate the war-affected women. This ob- 
jective has already been largely achieved. Now it is trying to 
further the economic emancipation on a long-term basis, in order to 
enhance the role of women so that they can improve educationally, 
economically and socially. Nor does the Institute encourage women 
to leave the i r f ami 1 i es and become self-sufficfent. It emphas i zes 
the role of women as mothers, and housewives as well as encourages 
them to share the economic responsibility of the family. 

Total upheaval of the society, or complete social change, is not 
the purpose of the Institute. It aims at planned development through 
non-formal education so that women can get more opportunities to 
participate in the economic development of the country. 

The Institute is a quasi -governmental organization, sponsored 
by the National Board of Women's Rehabilitation Programs, an agency 
of the Ministry of Social Welfare and Labor. The controlling author- 
ity of the Institute rests with a committee constituted by members 
from NBWRP, The policy decisions concerning the Institute are made 
by this committee in line with the NWBRP mandate. The Director of 
the Institute, who is also the Director of Training ?n NBWRP, serves 
as the chief executive in carrying out the policies enunciated by the 
committee. The Institute, therefore, is not an independent organiza- 
tion in terms of policy or planning, nor does it have much flexibili- 
ty in decision-making. 

The funds for the Institute are prov ided by the government , na- 
tional and international agencies, and church organization. Since the 
first year, 1972, the government h.15 allocated 57 per cent of its 
budget . In add i t ion , d i f f erent nat ' na 1 and internal I on al agencies 
operating in Bangladesh have donated, both in cash and in kind, 
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about 38 percent of its total financial resources. The Institute 
receives constant help, Including technical guidance from UNICEF. the 
Planned Parenthood Federation, the Christian Commission for Develop- 
ment, the Ford Foundation, the Internationa) Rescue Committee and a few 
other International agencies. It also has a growing amount of inter- 
nal revenue generated by its on-going projects. 

The Director, who is responsible for the overall functioning of 

the organization. Is assisted by a staff of fifteen Inclusive of 

training and office staff. Seven trainers teach secretarial science. 

handicraft and jute products, doll making, tailoring and sewing. a,:d , 

ad'jl t 1 i teracy. 

Five staff members are high school graduates; three are college 
graduates and seven have advanced degrees. All members of the staff 
have had special training, but only a handful have had previous ex- 
perience before they joined the Institute. Most of the teaching staff, 
except those in secretarial science, had not taken formal vocational 
training. They learned the trades they teach through work-experience. 
All staff members are salaried except one who works voluntarily. The 
staff Is paid a salary less than taka 500 ($60-S70) per month, the 
model range being paid from taka 300 to 500. 

All trainers and Important staff are women. A few men were 
employed when women teachers in particular fields were not available. 
All staff came from middle-class families. Though they work for 
financial benefit, they like the work and Indicated that it was high- 
ly satisfying because they are working for a good cause. 

Since Its Inception, the primary focus of the Institute was on 
the women who had become destitute or severly affected due to war. 
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However, as this class of women was accommodated and as the Institute 
expanded, priority was extended to other distressed and economically 
disadvantaged women from poor and middle classes. Information about 
the Institute v/as circulated through the mass media. Now tht program 
is well publicized. Each applicant is interviewed before admission 
to determine her needs, interests, suitability and aptitude. 

Most of the trainees fall in the broad age group of 20 to kO 
years. They have families often of 6 to 10 members, with one or two 
earning members in the family. Total family earnings range up to 
taka 400 which, for such a family size and in such an inflation rid- 
den market (rate of inflation is 300 per cent per year), is quite 
inadequate. As mother and housewives, the women are anxious to be 
trained to supplement the fami.y income. 

There were 16? women receiving training in 197^, and since 1972 
more than 300 have been trained. 

Some have complained about the insufficiency of the resources, 
training materials and depth of the program, but none wanted to dis- 
continue it. Participants take their training quite seriously, much 
more than is usual in formal schooling. Seventy-five per cent of the 
women completing secretarial science courses have been placed in 
various organizations, mostly through the efforts of the Institute. 
Women who are learning tailoring, doll making, and related work are 
mostly employed fn the Institute's own production unit. Ten per cent 
of them, several who are self-employed, v/ere working outside the 
I nst i tute. 

Lower level vocational training is offered to women who are ill- 
iterate or semi -1 i terate; whereas more advanced training is given to 
literate women. Besides emphasizing vocational training, the Institute 
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also provides an adult literacy program for the illiterate and semi- 
literate women. Functional literacy courses provide for acquiring 
reading and writing ability, along with aspects of family planning, 
health and sanitation, food and nutrition, and home development. 

The total program of the Institute can be classified under three 
categories: (l) training, (2) production and marketing, and (3) 
suppor t i ng un 1 ts . 

Job training Is provided in five areas: (l) secretarial science. 

(2) tailoring and sewing. (3) embroidery, (4) jute products marketing. 

(5) doll making and (6) typing (both in English and Bengali). The 

enrollment for training since establishment of the Institute Is as 

fol lows : 

CI ients Enrol Iment 

C 1 asses 

Secretar i a 1 Sc 1 ence 
TypI ng 
Ta i 1 or i ng 
Jute 

Doll Making 

Secretarial Science is a training course provided to women who 
have completed secondary school. The course is of one year's dura- 
tion and includes such things as: shorthand, typing, business English, 
and office practice. At the end of the course the trainees take an 
examination conducted by the Board of Technical Education. In 1973. 
all 53 trainees passed the exc-ni nat i on . Of the total 17, almost one 
third, passed with distinction marks. The quality of training Is re- 
garded so highly by the prospective employers that not only were 
clients offered jobs as soon as they completed their training, but 
also advance requests were placed. 
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Switching over to Bengali language In the offices after the war 
has created a heavy demand for Bengali typists who are very few In 
number. The Institute provides a Bengali typing course of one year 
duration for semi -1 1 terate and literate women. Some of the course 
work is offered jointly with the Secretarial Science course. 

Training'in Tailoring and Embroidery, Jute Work and Doll Making 
Is provided for illiterate and semi -1 i terate women. Most of the 
trainees for these courses come from low-Income groups. The courses 
are work oriented and practical, taught from basics to specialization 
on the respective subject, and are geared toward helping families to 
gain sufficient ability to work confidently in their vocation. These 
courses are also of one year duration. In 197^, 8^^ trainees were en- 
rolled in these courses, a large number of which were war-affected 
women. 

The production unit was organized In May 1973. with the women who 
completed their vocational training in different fields of trade at 
the Institute. They were absorbed ab hired workers, wages being paid 
on a piece rate basis. The workers may work at the unit or at home 
as they choose. Those who live far away from the unit take weekly 
assignments and work at home; others work at the unit to use its 
equipment and tools for completing their daily assignments. Besides 
working with the unit, they take outside orders which enhance their 
income. In 1972-73, 57 women were working with the unit. Their com- 
bined earnings amounted, that year, to taka 9328. 

To support the production unit a marketing center named "Umesh" 
has been opened at the Institute. Although it serves all production 
centers under the N8WRP, it is attached to the Institute as its market- 
ing outlet. In 1972-73, :ts sale proceeds were Tk ^^1,185., out of 
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which 25 percent or Tk 10,296 was the gross profit. In addition, the 
Institute organizes exhibitions, publicized through various agencies, 
to market the goods produced by women workers. 

To help the women concentrate on their training, two other kinds 
of programs are provided by the Institute: day care for the children 
and health care. The programs are jointly organized with four other 
organizations: EEDB, UNICEF, Government Guides Association and Red 
Cross. Under this system, food supplements are provided for children 
of trainees at the day care center, and free medical care is provided 
for the women and their children at the health care clinic. In 
addition, the Institute provides job referral services for the part- 
icipants in getting jobs. 

All training courses are of one year duration. The year is di- 
vided into four sessions. Each course has two sections, except doll 
making which has one, to accommodate large numbers of clients. The 
training classes are held five days a week, five hours a day. Lectur- 
ing is little used, giving more emphasis on demons tat i on . Heavy 
emphasis is given on practice in which the trainees learn through \'Jork. 
The materials and equipment are supplied by the Institute. 

Communication between the trainees and trainers is no problem. 
Most of the trainees stated that they can fully grasp and follow in- 
structions of the trainer. However, a deficiency was observed, and 
was confirmed by the trainees: the trainers' lack of experience and 
knowledge of the subjects they teach. Most of the trainers had no 
previous job experience before joining the Institute. Neither does 
the Institute have adequate str-ff to pay close attention to each and 
every trainee. Further, the Institute has very limited means to 
provide further training to these women who might qualify for advanced 
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placement in their vocations. The Institute, however, expects that 
quality of work will improve substantially as their staff gains ex- 
perience and their organization matures. 

The Institute is now in i Ls third year. its p rog rams^ have ex- 
panded substantially since its inception. It has come into existence 
at a difficult time of the nation's history to deal with tragic and 
emt'rgcncy needs. In spite of its initial problems, it has flourished. 
Now that its building phase is over, it can stabilize its activities. 
In future years it has plans to expand further so that mere clients 
can be trained. However, its resources are meager whether one is 
speaking of finances, equipment, ot'fice space, teaching staff cr to 
satisfy the need of women. Therefore, although it has demonstrated 
its usefulness and ability, it seems unlikely that it will be able to 
meet further demands on it unless more resources are allocated. Most 
of all, it needs more time to stabilize its programs. 

The Institute has had to restrict its efforts to the need for 
rehabilitating specific groups of clients, i.e., war affected and 
economically distressed women in and around the city of Dacca. Beyond 
its short-term goals to help them, its objective is a long-term solu- 
tion to the problem within the realm of the socio-economic environment 
present in the country. Its emphasis i to equip women v;ith vocational 
training so that they are able to gain economic security. 

The programs are ingeniously designed and adequately integrated 
to provide a meaningful approach toward women's development. The 
integration of training, production, marketing and supporting services, 
including job referral services, is unique as well as effective. Even 
though the resources are meager, size and scope are limited, demands 
are overwhelming and difficulties are many, the Institute presents a 
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successful model for women's development. The Institute is fortunate 
to have had total cooperation and backing from inside and outside 
which Uls encouraged the efforts. There appears to have been abso- 
lute understanding among the staff and the trainees who have worked 
sincerely for the program. One finds a dedication among them, a? if 
they are working toward a cause, even beyond that of the program's 
ach ievements . 
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THE CENTRAL ORGANIZATION FOR WOMEN'S REHABILITATION 

The Central Organization for Women's Rehabilitation (COWR) was 
organized Immediately a' ^ r the emergence of Bangladesh to specif tc- 
aMy deal with women war victims. The most Immediate need was to 
locate those victims to pro'''^r' appropriate medical treatment and to 
provide shelter to those w ere destitute. A second step was to 
arrange for their rehab I ' ' t jt I on , The COWR was formed In 1972. It 
Is a private voluntary i jnlzatlon run by an Executive Committee of 
21 founding members. The members are all women, coming from varied 
wnlk^ of life and well-known In their respective professions. Besides 

.five Committee there are 25 general members. Both executive 
and iji'wcra] members work on a voluntary basis. 

The Executive Cornmlttee controls the general planning )olIcy and 
makes administrative decisions. The dally office-making ^ udget and 
Implementation of f)ollcy decision lies with the members of the organ- 
ization, deputed by the social welfare Inservlce Training Institute 
of the CovornnK?nt, The Inchnrgc of the COWR serves as the Secretary 
of the Exi?cutlve Comni 1 1 1 op . The ni(?mf)cr', /ire divided Into several 
functional groups or subcofmil L toes , I . . , pro(|r<ifn development, mainten- 
ance, health assistance ariH public rr' Lit Ions. 

The Initial funding w.is pr ov I clr-d by the national and International 
agencies througfi cash anJ corit r 1 f)ut ions . Thir Serve the Childriin 
fedftration of jwuden donated t«ik.i ] ,^ million and International Quaker 
Servlcj.* provided fivit tfiousand laka. Thr liaruj I adesfi \{fsc\ Cro'i'^ donated 
nine thousand taka In addltlr)n to rMothlnr) and food. While the World 
Council of Cfiurches and 'jAVT of India provided clothes, sewing machines 
goods and otbet It<*riis. In addition, rriany other orrjan I za t 1 on', and peopl 




offered contributions and cooperation. The Government of Bangladesh 
provided two houses, transport vehicles and monthly grants of ten 
thousand taka In addition to personnel deputed to the organization. 
The initial expenditures were very heavy; however, the costs were 
reduced when the Initial phase was over. At present, the operating 
expenses of COWR are covered by the monthly -,rant received from the 
government, some outside donations and the sale of Its products. The 
different branches which were established by the COWR In the outside 
districts and subdividlons were later taken over by the National Board 
of Women's Rehabilitation Programs; that also helped In bringing down 
the expenditures. 

Great amounts of time were consumed and laborious organizational 
efforts wr;re made to achieve these broad human objectives, which left 
little scope for emphasizing training programs. Gradually they were 
able to establish different kinds of educational and training programs 
suited to their needs and objectives. For more professional and 
functional programs the COWR turned to other institutions to which It 
sent Its client?; to obtain training. Other institutions could disso- 
ciate themselves from clients' personal problems and concentrate on 
t ra I n I nq . 

Besides ^6 voluntary v/omen workers, of which 21 are Executive 
Committee tjiembers, th(,»re are six advisors (engineers, doctors, etc.) 
who hfjlp the orqan I zat ion throurjh occasional specialized professional 
atlvicr. for coruluct 1 ntj ihr mainstream oi' activities, there are 19 
sttiff niemijer'. , fm)S t of v/horn are trainees of the Social Welfare In- 
Sf-rvicc Institute dnputrd to COWK. Very f ow permanent workers were 
ap()f)intf.?fi by tho orrjan I /a 1 1 on. The staff work is under the super- 
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vision of the director. Of the 19 staff, 10 have less than high 
school education, 2 have high school diplomas, 3 have a year or more 
of college, and have specialized training In social welfare. All 
but six have less than three years of experience In any job of this 
nature. The salary of the largest group, which Includes l4 staff 
members. Is Taka 100-300. Three received salaries between Taka 300- 
500 and only one has a salary, more than Taka 500. Almost all workers 
In the organization are women. Whereas the committee nembers come 
from very high strata of society, upper rlass and upper-mlfjdle class, 
the staff are from middle and poor classes. Significantly, thr clnss 
and voluntary characteristics, along with their sheer number, j 
the 21 Executive Committee members dominant weight in the organization- 
al decision-making and activities. Their missionary zeal and enthus- 
iasm is looked upon with respect and deference. 

The composition of the participants has changed with time. The 
■organization was formed first to render emergency help to the war- 
affected fl(3Stitut^> w.'men. Clientele criteria, therefore, were quite 
specific. After tn*. emergency phase was over, the organization shift- 
ed Its focus to other economically destitute v/omen. Such uprooted 
women arc very poor and without anyone to support them. The present 
way of getting participants is through referrals by other institutions 
and agencies. 

The participants come In all ages, most of 'Iiom are Illiterates. 
Gome are semI -1 I terate, but all are very poor. In 1973, ther»i were 
150 clients; In 197^, there were 50. Almof>t none of the clients had 
any profos^ilon or vocation to provide support for themselves. When 
they came tc tfie organization, they were given accomodations, food, 
general education and specialized training for a vocation according 
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to their aptitude. The clients Interviewed invarlabi/ expressed 
frustration and a shakey morale. However, they expressed gratitude 
for being at the COWR Center, and were enthusiastic about attaining 
vocational training and becoming self-supporting. 

The content of the program was developed according to the needs 
and interests of the women. Most of the courses center on areas 
where the women have a background of experience. The courses \j<.re 
divided Into tv/o groups one for the girls who have preliminary 
education (education up to ma^t r i cu I at Ion) and another for those who 
are i 1 I i terate. 

For the literate group, the program encouraged training in 
shorthand, typing, nursing and child care. But the organization does 
not have the facilities for all this technical training, so most often 
it refers the clients who need to take training in nursing and child 
care to the local hospitals or maternity centers of either government- 
al or non-governmental agencies. For the secretarial science courses, 
It refers the participants to the Career Institute. Its own emphasis 
is on organizing training courses for the illiterate and poor women 

who lack any skill or previous training. The training for the llllter- 

r 

ate and semi - 1 I terate involves: 

1. Training In domestic services. 

The COWR organizes a domestic service training program 
for women who are shelterless and extremely poor, so 
that they can become efficient In good housekeeping. 
The course does not require much technical skill and 
can be easily learned by women who wish to accept 
housekeeping jobs. The COWR also maintains a job 
referral service to place them In different agencies 
and private families. 

2. Food Service, confectionary and food preservation training 

Women are given training on how to run a cafeteria by 
themselves. They not only manafjo the cafeteria but 
also service orders from various public and private 
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agencies. This Is a profit-making program. In 
addition, women are also taught about simple methods 
of food preservation, spice grinding and confection- 
ary production. 

Tailoring, sewing and cloth-cutting training. 

Women are encouraged to learn sewing, cloth cutting 
and tailoring. At the time of the Interview by the 
investigator about 20 women were taking such training 
under the guidance of a professional teacher. Raw 
materials for all such training are supplied by the 
organization. Nominal wages are given to the trainees 
for producing finished products. The Center, however, 
needs more sewing machines to accommodate more trainees. 

Vegetable gardening, poultry farming and flower arranging. 

These projects are new and completely on an experi- 
mental basis. Furthermore, they cater to a small 
segment of the participants. 

Adult functional literacy program. 

The COWR conducts adult literacy classes In such 
functional areas as health, nutrition food habits, 
and family planning In order to improve the living 
standards of the Individual families. In these 
classes, simple reading and writ'ng of vernacular are 
taught to the illiterate and some advanced reading 
and writing are taught to those who have sort/C formal 
education. All the women are encouraged to join this 
program. 

Hand I craft center . 

The program also Inclucles handicraft training on 
different products (or which raw materials are avail- 
able In the lool markets: such Items as Jute pro- 
ducts, bamboo products, embroidered bedspreads (Kantha) 
and other cottage crafts. The trainees In the center 
make dolls, lar.es, and jute bags. COWR provides Im- 
proved designs which result in more marketable pro- 
ducts. 

Ch i 1 dren ' s school . 

On the promise'; of COWR, there Is a school for the 
children of the trainees and tho^e living In a near- 
by slum nrea, where ^45 children arc getting a free 
educat Ion . 
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8, Sale center . 

In order to market the goods produced at the Center 
by the trainees, COWR has a sales center within its 
premises. Most of the customers of these shops are 
either foreigners or middle-class families. Despite 
the sales through these shops, marketing of products 
produced at the Center Is a big problem for the 
organ Izat i on. 

The COWR also tries to find jobs for the trained girls on the 
completion of their vocational training. It extends Its boarding 
facilities to Its trainees until they are fully employed by outside 
organ i zat ions. 

Demonstration constitutes the major teaching method, although 
lecture Is used frequently. No audio-visual aids are used. Instruct- 
ional materials include jute and sewing and knitting machines, which 
are needed for developing practical skills. The courses are taught 
In the vernacular and almost all the people Interviewed mentioned that 
the; Instructions are very easy to follow. 

The more Informal, less structured methods such as personal 
contacts, demonstrations, small class groups and cooperative work are 
used with the participants. Trainees gef; the opportunity for more 
i nd I V i dun I i zed Instruction and are able *o learn at their own p.ice 
and interest. The participant'',, during Lho process of learning, try 
to share their prol)l(»niS and tnik about their o f)e r ! cnce'' dnd help (?ach 
other. All of this focIIItnt(!S n (jrrMtrr or-nsc- oT c^ininiiin 1 1 y among 
trainers and trainee*',. No ma'.s -nirti I ,i or uthrr publicity tecfiniques 
are used to d i '.s cm i na te In forina t i r)n .il)f)U' the fM'ogriim, Hence, many 
women nrv not aw.irr- that thj? prograrn exl'. t*. . 

ffu' Contral Organization Wtjnu-ri''. Rolhih I li l al lofi Coinmiflrr' was 
started only three year*, /igo and It fia-; pa'.'./Ml only t\w i\t;t jifiasr 
of Its prf)grani, \n wfiiofi it ha*. tried tr) rrhah i I 1 1 at r t fu- wa r -a f f"/*c. t "d 
womf!ri on arJ iMurrgcMuiy has I'.. Mncr fhat pfta'.e I'. nf)W ov<*r, I he 



program has began to put emphasis upon permanent rehabilitation 
through Imparting skills and ^.ra^nlng to other economically destitute 
women. The shift to vocational training s still in the beginning 
stage, but from all indications the response has been encouraging. 
The part i c i pants are aware of the use f ul noss of what they I ea rn. 
However, the success of each program can be greatly enhanced if due 
consideration is given to the particular problems and needs of the 
participants for which the programs are designed. Family oblijations, 
traditions and social barriers are some of the factors that sometimes 
prevent women from participating in the programs. 

For the future, the program has begun a pilot project at Sonar 
Gaon, near Dacca, wherie the government purchased 32,17 acres of land 
in which another center will be established. 




YOUNG WOMEN'S CHRISTIAN ASSOCIATION 

The Young Women's Christian Association (YWCA) Is a worH-wIde 
non-government organization with headquarters In Geneva, Switzerland. 
It supports various programs throughout the world through funds, advice 
and materials. It has branches In many countries through which It 
attempts to advance the well-being of .v^.-nen. Among its major activi- 
ties It attempts to spread the concept of life-long education, help 
women understand their role In life and help them to attain means of 
economic se I f-support . 

The YWCA In Bangladesh follows the broad charter of the Central 
YWCA and derives Its major policies. It is Involved In some novel program 
appropriate to the needs of the local community. A Board of Manage- 
ment makes local policy for the organization and controls the adminis- 
tration. A resident representative of the central YWCA acts as pro- 
gram consultant to the local arganlzatlon and Is a member of the Board 
of Management. The Director, a local woman, heads the staff and 
Implements the Board's decisions. 

The orqanizntlon files reports to the Board, World YWCA, Ministry 
of Social Welfare and its donors. It also publicizes Its activities 
throuoh various International publications to raise funds f rom overseas . 
The orqan i zat Ion' s budget Is attained mainly through grants dnd donations 
Currently its major funding source is World YWCA which provides a grant 
i^^/nry yc-ar in cash and kind. In 1972-73 It granted Taka 116,000. 
Durlrvj it', first yc-ars, a Gorni,-in organization called BREAD provided 
(lf>n,it Inns of T,M m 2?0,000 annuallyj to support the activities of the 
YWCA, Bos m:< M m r , i t. heis r ecv l vcd donat Ions f rom loca I pa t rons find 
,irr)0'l i'ir..„M' tmr,, :> a cr.:ift center. It^ nnriual t)ud9et of about 
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a quarter of a million taka is allocated to different programs and IR 
fully financed through the above sources. 

Its purpose is to help women who want to help themselves. It, 
therefore , offers e ducat ion , vo cat I on a 1 training, sp I r I tua 1 gu i dance 
and recreational activities so that they can be self-reliant. It 
provides residential and medical facilities to uprooted women, ar- 
ranges training programs for attaining certain skills and helps find 
jobs for then-. 

The Director administers the programs and has 12 staff members. 
One has a high school certificate; the rest have had further special 
training In their respective vocat I ons . The i r sa 1 ar i es range from 
Taka 100 to Taka 750 per month. Besides the paid staff, there are 
volunteer workers and d program consultant of the World YWCA, all of 
whom are foreigners. They provide advice on program design and im- 
plementation. While the staff members, In general, have no previous 
exoerlence of running an organization like this, they are trylnr; to 
r^tanage it as smoothly as possible. Accounts and records ore kept 
properly and rules are followed strictly. The experience of the pro- 
gram consultant Is very helpful. 

The trainees are poor and noedy women. Sixty per cent of them 
come from poor families, while the rest are middle class. Participants 
are accepted through a selection process In w..ich their abilities, 
experience and needs are judged. Compared to other organizations, the 
YWCA provides more attention to young and unmarried women. 

Most of them are illiterate. They hcive an average family of five 
members with an average Income of less than Taka 300 per mon'.h. They 
arc attracted by the opportunity to earn-wh I I c-t ra I n I ng . In the long 
run, they want to U^arn a vocat ion so they can c»arn some income, but 
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also they are Interested in earning something right now. 

The participant works as a trainee and is given a nominal wage 



becomes more skille< . These payments are designed to provide 
incentive for learning as well as to help relieve economic distress. 
The program includes the following major components: 



The nurses aide program is a one-year training program designed 
for illiterate or semi - 1 i terate women. The syllabus adopted for the 
training is approved by the government and is taught in cooperation 
with Holy Family Hospital, Graduates of the program are in demand 
in hospitals and nursing homes. A group of women, previously trained 
in mid-*wifery but finding fewer job opportunities in that, they have 
joined the nursing program. Fifty girls have been trained so far. 

in the Handicraft Center, they make and sell different hand- 
made products. As jute Is a locally available raw material and the 
finished products iiave locol and foreign market, the YWCA gives much 
emphasis to jute v/ork. The economic Incentives also create much 
interest omonfj the pa r t i c i ponts for seek i nrj training in jute work . 
Forty pf)r t i c I pan t 'j nre rect.'ivtng trjining in the center on carn"«3s- 
you-train bosls. The YWCA has a -..ales shop in the center which mnhes 
retail sales. it also ex pearls tn foreign countries. 

Vegetable (jardeninc) and poultry rnlsinfj nre new programs and 
are still In the (experimental stage. Hostnl accommodations, recrea- 
tional progrrjns iind the children's cIuIj »ire fnc:ilities norm«illy pro- 



less than one Taka per hour. The wage rate Increases as she 



2. 
3. 

5. 
6. 
7. 



Nurses aide training 
Hand I era ft center 

Hostel accommodation for working girls 
Recreational program 
Children's c I ub 
Vegetable gardening 
Pou 1 try raising 
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vided for members, but they are shared with partrcipants of the spec- 
ial new programs. Hostel facilities have made it possible for the 
participants to pursue training and vork on the job. The organization 
provides good medical care for the participants and, when necessary, 
ft even provides funds for needy patients. 

In addicion to the above programs, the participants are offered 
academic courses, such as language (English and Bengali), religious 
teachings and general education. 

Initially, newspaper advertisements and personal contacts 
brought the participants to the YWCA. Now that its activities are 
better known, there is a continual supply of would-be participants. 
The training Is given in a simple manner through the vernacular, 
with heavy emphasis on demons c rat i on and practice. Lectures are kept 
to a minimum and are always accompanied by a demonstration. Nurses 
aide training involves st^mc theoretical lectures, while handicraft 
training is almost totally practical. Training sessions are held five 
days with a total of 30 hours a week. 

The equipment and materials (e.g., sewing machines, jute, cotton, 
and thread) arc procurer) locally. The YWCA wants to import some equip 
'nent from abroad in order to produce higher quality goods and to in- 
crease their export sales. 

The program has limited capacity. Thirty qirls arc trained as 
nurses aider, and ^0 are trained In the craft center at a time. All 
the nurses who havo passed the courses have found employment in the 
hospitals. The trained crafts women are oarninq commissions on pro- 
ducts sold through the center. 

This particular YWCA profjram started only three years ago, but 
has grown rapidly. Th*,* mor«jl, material and personal support that it 
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Is receiving from its parent body has helped it to stabltze. Some of 
the programs, based upon trial-error experimentation have been phased 
out because of limited employment opportunities. 

The program has been well received, and It is hoped that it will 
continue to expand. It is anticipated that there will be some shifts 
In courses offered, as the needs and demands change. 



The SrijanI Handicraft Center was founded In 1972 In Dacca, as a 
voluntary non-profit organization by a group of concerned women. The 
organization aimed at helping economically distressed women of poor 
and middle-class families, through imparting simple skills that would 
be useful in augmenting their meager family income with extra earning. 
The center maintained that acquiring such skills would help the women 
to become less dependent. The organization sought to train women In 
skills that would not disturb their primary responsibilities as mor»H^rs 
and housewives In the family. 

The objectives of the organization are to provide training In 
making quality handicrafts to promote marketing of the finished pro- 
ducts, and to organize workers' coope rd t i ves with other trained groups, 
so that they can u' /e the facilities Jointly. The center Is oper- 
ated by a strjff of 12 persons, of whom 5 are salaried employees. A 
Board c "Directors make policy decisions and actually help In running 
the organization. The initial funding of the center was received from 
an international organization named "War on Wants." Later it received 
material donations from several other Institutions including the gov- 
ernment. It was expected that such funds would provide wherewithal) 



THE SRIJANI HANDICRAFT CENTER 
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for bearing the training costs, a part of which also could be de- 
frayed from the profits earned by the center. The initial funds have 
been exhausted, and the sales have not risen as expected. The organ- 
ization is presently facing a severe financial problem. 

The participants in the programs are chosen from women of poor 
and lower middle-Income classes. Most of them have little or no 
formal education. Many of them are war-affected and have virtually 
no means of support. The participants come from both urban and rural 
areas. During 1972, around 500 women received training in various 
aspects of handicrafts. They earned wages during the training period 
based upon the number of completed items. After the training period 
some worked for the center by taking orders at home or made private 
arrangements to market their products. in most cases, the market de- 
mand has not risen enough to keep them busy with sufficient orders. 
The center has tried to promote the sale of products In and outside 
the country. 

Instead of setting up a central training institute which would 
offer programs, the center initiated an approach of establishing 
training in different places. Wherever trainee groups could be or- 
ganized the center recognized that a centralized institute would de- 
mand trainees gather at a place which might be far from home and may 
upset family responsibilities; besides, there would be commuting costs. 
This might discourage the needy and Interested participant from coming 
forward and joining in a long-term training program. The center, 
therefore, organizes a training group in a locality and sends training 
facilities there. The local organizers selected from the group under- 
take the responsibilities of organizing the training program. The 
center provides the training as well as bears the costs of training 
materials. The training program runs for six months and about 12 to 15 
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hours a week. 

The following skills are taught: 

a. garment stitching and hand-kn t t t i ng 

b. jute embroidery and jute work 

c. batik work on cloth and leather 

d. other leather work 

e. embroidery 

f. cane and bamboo work 

Initially, the trainees learn how to make simple items. When 
individuals master this level of efficiency they are encouraged to 
learn more sophisticated and intricate designs and skills. The train- 
ing is imported through practical demon^.t rot * ons using simple equlp- 
men t . 

After the training period, ind-viduals are encouraged to join 
cooperatives and the other trained members. The cooperat 1 ves ,keep 
close contact with the center. The center has a big shop to market 
the products made in the cooperatives. It also exports some products 
outside the country. 

During 1972-73, thirteen new training centers were opened at 
var ious places. Of these, four were in the capital city of Dacca and 
four in vilL-'jes in the outskirts. Five other training centers have 
been opened in another district, named Kushtia. In each of these 
centers a minimum of 20 trainees have received training each year. 

The program encourages active participation of the residents of 
that local community. It works closely "'rh local volunteers and 
leaders of the community. The teachers are either salaried staff of 
the Srijani Handicraft Center or volunteer workers. 

The programs of the center emphasize the seonomic imporvement of 
the distressed women, through acquiring skills. 

If the t .^('ng problem could be solved, the program v/ould expand. 
Even though it does not completely satisfy needs of educating dis- 
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tressed women, it has enabled participants to earn Ta income. Th 
linkage established between the trainees and the center through 
workers' cooperatives is a step toward a solution. It Is difficult 
to assess the total worth of these programs, since it has not been i 
existence long enough to make judgments. 
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CHAPTER I I I 



GENERAL FEATURES OF NON-FORMAL EDUCATION 
IN BANGLADESH 



m this chapte. attention »s focused on the qeneral and universal 
features that emerge from the case studies just presented. It is not 
our ii.ention to evaluate or criticize activities of these organiza- 
tions. Instead an attempt is made simply to understand the conditions 
under which they work and the approaches they have adopted to achieve 
their object! es. The p'irpose here, then, is to debcirbe the pattern 
that is emerging from the activities of these organizations in the 
area of non-formal education. 

The dominant purpose of each of the p .^t-war programs was, 
initially, to rescue and rehabilitate war-affected women. In 1972 and 
1973, the organizations were mostly concerned with that one mission. 
However, as the emergency phase passed, the organizations turned to 
new and more -long-range objectives. 

The new objectives of the organizations are to uplife the socio- 
economic status of women, especially those who are most economically 
and educationally disadvantaged, to provide means of self-reliance and 
self-confidence and t'" offer opportunities for becoming economically 
self-supporting. To achieve these objectives the organ izat Ions created 
centers for training and education. It was apparent that formal 
schooling would not solve the problems of the women who need immediate 
economic accommodation. Therefore, these non-formal education programs 
have been laid out as one means of providing Jequate training for use- 
ful vocat ions . 
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The process of women's emancipation is now being undertaken in a 
practical, down-to-earth manner by directly attacking the root of the 
prob \ em. 

The objectives set by different organizations are strikingly 
similar both in purpose and in target. In the process of gaining 
national liberation the mood of the country was extremely favorable 
to any effort to alleviate the distress of the war-a*^fected women. 

The organizations studied are private or guest -government a 1 
institutions. In general, each organization has a board or executive 
convnittee for developing policy and an administers .^'n officer for run- 
ning the organization. The board or the comfnitlet" generally is compos- 
ed of well-kri .;r, eminent persons representing several walks of life. 
In each case 'he r,dni i n i s t r at i ve officer who runs the day-to-day gs 
of the organization is responsible to the board. The admrnistra 
head is a member of the Board and serves as liaison between the Board 
and the staff. 

The boards are independent h^dtes so far as the organizations are 
concerned. They nay make independent policy decisions in order to 
achieve their stated objectives. However, the organizational activi- 
ties are overseen by the financing authorities, some of them located 
outside the country, and by the Ministry of Labor and Social Welfare 
of the government. The sponsorinq agencies receive annual reports and 
statements . 

The financing of the organizations comes from grants, donations 
and, to a very small extent, from sales of products produced in the 
centers. The government bears a large share of the financial respon- 
sibility and othe- national dnd international philanthropic agencies 
make con t r i but i ons - bot h in cash and in kind. Private donations are 




meager. The contributions from International sources were heavy dur- 
ing the emergency period. This helped substantially to generate the 
activities. These sources are now providing less support. This has 
resulted in financial crises in some organizations. 

In such cases, either the government is increasing Its grants or 
the programs are being reduced. 

Ob.vlously a constant and stable source of funds Is needed for the 
stability of the organizational activities. Without that an organiza- 
tion can neither pursue nor expand its activities, nor can long-term 
growth be projected. Lack of funds may weed out some organizations 
and the government alone cannot continue full funding for long. 

Besides some volunteer workers, who mainly work on the boards or 
executive committees, the administrative staffs consist primarily of 
salaried women. Whereas the cjmmlttee members come from the high 
strata of the society-upper and upper-middle class the staff 
generally come from middle and lower classes. Heads of the organiza- 
tion are usually highly qualified. Frequently, they have graduate 
degrees in some branch of social scle^nce and some of them have admin- 
istrative experience. About half of the staff members have college 
degrees. The rest, generally, have secondary school education and 
special training in respective vocations. Many of the staff members 
do not have any previous experience in the work which they presently 
do. but they are capable and adaptinq quite ably. Their salaries are 
not very hirjh, but are competitive. Many are not happy about their 
salaries, but most expressed satisfaction In their work which they 
think is for a cood cause, 

It is apparent that neither highly educated persons nor certifi- 
cate holders are essentially required, as many think, for carrying out 
the non-formal education. Trainers can be non-degree holders and 
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still be effective. For the kinds of activities that they run, the 
trainers' ability, experience and soundness are more necessary than 
the degree. 

There is a problem of finding experienced trainers for some of 
the specialized vocations, especially with new kinds of vocations. In 
such cases, help is sought from international agencies and foreign 
consul tants . 

The profile of such a group has been observed to have the follow- 
ing genera] characteristics; they fall in the broad age group of 20-35 
years; they come from middle or poor class families; they are mostly 
illiterate or semi -1 i terate ; they have, or cone from, large families, 
with few or no earning members; they feel an economic crunch, and 
they are eager to learn a skill which yould help them financially. 
This clientele group has long been latent due to many socio-economic 
factors, but are now coming forward to attain means of economic uplift. 
Although primarily there had been need as well as interest among them, 
there were no opportunities available to them. 

Most of those who have completed their training were able to find 
employment either in the centers, private industry or piece work at 
home. They needed help from the organizations for their placement 
and, in fact, the or ^dn i zat i ons felt an ob 1 I n^i t i on to find opportuni- 
ties for the train ees to work. Ready -made ket s do not , however , 
exist for all the fields in which the organizations offered training, 
and so the organizations have undertaken market promotion programs. 
The organizations, however, serve only a niniscule part of this newly 
acknowledged population. The limited resources of these private 
organizations cannot cope with the energent demand among the prospect- 
ive participants. More and more wonen are now approaching the organ- 
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izations for training opportunities. The interest has arisen not just 
for becoming literate, but for learning a vocation which would help 
them in finding employment. Therefore, it emerges that this group, 
which represents a very larcje part of the population and which has 
not been reached by the formal educational system, has now been motiva- 
ted for participation in need fulfilling non-formal educational programs 
The programs, in general, include two forms of non-formal education 
adult literacy education and vocational training. Only a few organiza- 
tions, however, attempted to provide both forms of program. All the 
programs have been designed with the target group in mind, and the 
selectio'^ of the participants generally followed set criteria. Uneduca- 
ted or semi - 1 t te rate participants are taken in for the elmentary voca- 
tional training programs, while semi -I i terate and educated women are 
recommended for higher vocational training programs. Adult literacy 
education is provided to all participants who need it. Criteria for 
selection of the participants do not emphasize educational background 
so much as the ability, interest, experience and needs of the partici- 
pants . 

Training fields offered by the organization appear to meet the 
following criteria: (t) arc economy oriented, having effective demand 
in the market for the training or for the products to be produced; (2) 
require little further literacy level than the participants presently 
possess; (3) utilize locally avnilablc tools and raw materials; (h) 
are skill enhancing and simple to qrasp; (5) do not conflict directly 
with existing soc lo-ccnnom ic norms; and (6) preserve duality in women's 
role as earner. 

The several programs are strikingly similar in nature and content. 
This is quite observable in the areas of vocational training, e.g., 
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handicraft, cottage crafts, jute products, sewing, gardening, etc. 
It is also the case with more advanced vocational training, e.g., 
secretarial practice, typewriting, nurses aides and mechanics. The 
more elementary vocational programs aie more production oi" ientea and 
home based, while the more advanced programs are employment oriented. 

Content of the courses is generally determined by the individual 
organizations. There are no common syllabi for mo^^t vocational train- 
ing courses. For the advanced vocational fields, approved s/llabi are 
required in order to mail. tain the certification standards. It should 
be noted that the courses do not emphasize high skill and advanced 
methods, which many participants expect and are hoping to get. As a 
result there is sometimes a discrepancy between what the participants 
want and what the organizations offer. For as soon as tne pdrticipants 
acquire what the organization has to offer, they wart more so that tney 
can compete more effectively in the market. However, the organizations 
are not prepared, at this moment, to offer more advanced training. 
Instead the organizations advise the participant to 'earn basics and 
to practice them at home to attain more skill and efficiency. 

Under the functional adult literacy programs, genera) topics that 
are taught are family planning, health, nutrition and sanitation, home 
development and, of course, literacy. They are useful, as well as 
effective, when offered as a supplement to the vocational training 
program. It al'io wob ubstrved that participants' interest and attend- 
ance drop wliir ^dul: literacy is provided solely as an individual 
program w i thojt i-^ing attriCheG to other kinds of training programs. 
The content and methods in adult literacy courses tend to be stereo- 
typed and non-exciting. For better performance and effectiveness the 
content and methods should be improved. 
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Apart from the training programs, some organizations are involved 
in some supplementary programs that facilitate women's participation, 
e.g., medical care, hostel facilities, day care centers, production 
and sales centers, and placement referral services. Some organiza- 
tions also pay wages or stipends to the participants. 

The organizations are involved in both training and promotional 
activities, which make their work quite demanding. The most difficult 
area is that of marketing the products and finding earning opportuni- 
ties for the trainees without which the total program might be doomed. 
Many of the products the participants train to produce are non- 
essential, luxury items for which the local demand is limited. However 
promotional activities can substantially increase their demand both in 
and outside the country. 

Simple vernacular is used in the training programs which makes 
communication easy for the participant. Emphasis is placed on demon- 
stration and practice rather than on lecture, which is kept minimal. 
The participants indicated complete satisfaction in understanding the 
teachers and no communication problems were observed. 

Since the training has to be imparted through work and demonstra- 
tion, a variety of equipment, tools and raw materials have to be used. 
Most of the tools and raw materials were locally produced and purchased 
Some have been donated by International agencies. These generally are 
not very sophisticated, nor very modern. As participants are accustom- 
ed to such tools, they feel confident in handling them. The primitive 
nature of the tools, though, has restricted the efficiency and competi- 
tion in the market; yet it Fs not possible to modernize at this stage. 

The organizations face problems in supplying the training mater- 
ials. Due to inflation, materials are costly as well as scarce. The 
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organirat ions have to use much of their budgets to procure the mat- 
erials without which training wo. d suffier. Many organization have 
had to curtail their supplies and limit the program because of the 
paucity of money and materials. 



The organizations studied are only a few years old. They have 
not yet fully stablized. Some programs are still in experimental 
stages. In cpite of all the difficulties the organ i Z5t Jons are facing, 
the Interest among the organizers as well as the participants is quite 
assuring. The participants feel that they are being benefited through 
the programs, while the organizations find that their objectives are 
being achieved. Both parties now realize that there are alternatives 
to formal schooling to help solve problems of distressed women. 

Although programs are experimental in nature, limited in scope 
and size, and crude in methods, the important thing is that a move- 
ment has started. 



SUMMARY 
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CHAPTER IV 



VP.CNDS IN EFFECTIVE INSTITUTIONALIZATION 
OF NON-FORMAL EDUCATION PROGRAMS 



This chapVij: endeavors to examire nOn-formal education In the 
ii^ht oi' p.^'t and oresent experiences. The autcmpt Is not to fina- 
lize cone 1 us 'Mns but to show trends, which we th»nk rT>r y "lelp '^r. provi- 
ding insights into Che non-formal education movement in Bangladesh. 

The onjan?:'sjt:onsl movement for women's development can be 
delineated by cwo very precise time per lods --pre-war and post-war. 
D'jrinc; tne liberation war in 197^ the movement was at a complete 
stPndst'il. The pre-war era started from the late fifties during 
which attempts w-are made by upper or upper-middle class women to form 
vr.luntary organizations. The purpose was mainly to create a base for 
wcnen's emancipation through get-togethers, social and cultural func- 
tions and such other pastime activities. A few attempts were made by 
these organizations to offer some non-formal education programs for 
the economically disadvantaged women as part of their total activities 
Such programs were generally planned and imposed by the advantaged 
class of women upon the disadvantaged group, irrespective of their 
needs and interest, and very frequently for charity purposes. Such 
efforts were generally isolated, urban based, uncoordinated and rela- 
tively i ns f gn i f i cant . 

Nevertheless, these efforts by organization in the pre-war period 
had some accomplishments. They were the forerunners of women's emanci 
pation and began the intrusion of women's activities, slowly and stead 
fastly, into the country's inhibiting socio-political and economic 
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fabric. They brought in the concepts of self-support, orqanizatlon and 
non-formal education. The programs, however, inadequate as they were, 
Instituted a learning process which helped immensely in the latter 
days. In sum, these efforts prepared a basic structure, thin and in- 
conspicuous yet viable, before the war broke out. 

The war was devastating, as war always is. It dealt a severe 
blow to the women's population in Bangladesh. It was not the economic 
consequences alone, but also the social consequences, that made the 
blow especially severe. in an environment where morality of women is 
assiduously guarded, literally within the four walls, one may under- 
stand how it v/ould be affected by the dark side of wsr in which women 
are violated, made homeless, supportless and destitute. 

At this unfortunate juncture of national history, the people sud- 
denly came face to face with the stark reality that the social norms 
which had protected women for centuries, could also render them de- 
fenseless, dependent and vulnerable. The realization was coupled with 
an upsurge of conviction that the advantaged should have an interest 
in helping the disadvantaged to become independent. 

We emphasize this aspect of new social consciousness. It engulf- 
ed the country's socio-political mood in the post-war era and created 
a turning point in the women's movement. The efforts started as 
emergency measures with complete social, political and economic back- 
ing to help the war-affected women. But, by the time the emergency 
phase was over, the organizational network had become deeply rooted 
and various long-range programs were underway for the rehabilitating 
of destitute women. The supporting mood was effectively coptured by 
leaders In the women's deve 1 opi.ier, t movement to launch broadbased 
programs for the general mass of economically disadvantaged women. 
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Thus, the post-war period, though very short, to date has produced 
far more activities 'eas and future plans than th3 entire pre-war 
er a . 

In the post-war period there is clear identification of ntedful- 
filling objectives and target groups, and a heavy emphasis upon organ- 
ization, non-formal education, and economic programs for achieveing 
the objectives. There are concerted efforts by the orgo'^ izat ionc to 
consolidate the approaches as well as to expand the programs so as 
to reach a larger portion of the target population. 
Mor e spec i f i cal 1 y : 

1, A shift is taking place in identifying the target groups. Early 
post-war targets were war-affected women, but targets now include all 
economically disadvantaged classes of women-- i r respect i ve of class, 
literacy level or other factors. In the process the goals are being 
specified more objectively. However, the efforts have been mainly 
urban based, and very little effort has been made to reach rural women 
who constitute the largest mass of the population. Indications are 
that increasing attention is now being given to this neglected area. 

2. Women's development is Increasingly being pursued as a matter of 
public policy. While the role of voluntary organizations is stMl 
considered important, quas i -governmenta 1 organizations and agencies 
are being established or provide more concerted efforts with govern- 
ment backing. Their efforts are extensive, involve side coverage net- 
works, have big and advanced programs, and provide support to both 
official and voluntary organizations. Unlike pre-war voluntary organ- 
izations, they are well fund.ed and have better facilities and programs. 
As a result quas i -gover nmen ta 1 organizations and agencies have become 
more p '"cnt fn the field than voluntary organizations. 
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3* An Important nroblem, however, is that of funds and funding 
sources. As long as funds are substantial, as they were during the 
emergency phase, the activities were numerous. Now that such funds 
flow, especially from outside the country, are being dried up, some 
of the efforts are beginning to subside. The situation is especially 
serious in the voluntary organizations which depend upon grants and 
donations. International organizations which received such funding 
grow quite fast. As such sources withdraw their funding, voluntary 
organizations will be hard pressed, and the activities will be 
affected. 

Although government is increasing its contribution to such organiza- 
tions in order to keep them alive, there are limitations as to vvhat 
the govprnment can do. Quas i -government organizations and agencies 
are in better shape. 

On the other hand, non-formal education programs are costly if the 
entire cost has to be subsidized. Product sales can contribute to 
defray the cost of materials required for training and to provide 
economic incentives to the part i c I pnat s . The organizations are try- 
ing to develop bus i nes s -or i en ted production centers so that they cari 
be at least partially se 1 f - f i nanc i ng. Such models, hov;ever, have not 
been fully developed as yet. 

There is heavy emphasis upon non-formal education as an approach 
for women's development. This approach has been found to be effective, 
particularly for this inhibiting environment. By observing the enthus- 
iasm and program outlay, it appears that this approach will be intensi- 
fied in the future. 

The content and methods, however, tend to be tradir'cnal. This is not 
all bad, because it helps with the whole process of communication and 
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learning. A few oroan I za t I ons have, very cautiously, started experi- 
mentation for alternatives. The baste theme of such experiments rs 
to evolve ways and means that are suitable for the local condition 
and still efficient. It appears that it will tJke a long time before 
such transformation is achieved. 

5. There seems to be a lack of coord i nat i'3n among organizations 
and programs. This permits misuse of resources, duplication of 
efforts, ineffectiveness and inefficiency. This appears to be more 
true in cases of \'oluntary Organizations than of quas i -governmental 
organizations or agencies. No serious move has yet been made to 
alleviate this problem. Also there is, as yet, no strong evaluation 
of program effectiveness which is necessary for growth. 

In conclusion, the post-war period is one during which major 
steps have been taken to advance the cause of women's development. 
The period i^ too short and evaluations are too few to measure the 
real value of the programs. Much enthusiasm and major efforts have 
been put into these programs. Yet considering the deep-rooted prob- 
lems and severe limitation in resources and approaches, it would be 
sheer ove r-op t r | sm to think that a tide of women's development will 
sweep through th^ country in the next few years. Very bold steps have 
been made in this direction hy voluntary, officiul and quas I -gove rn - 
mental agencies. In these efforts it has become apparent that non- 
formal education is a means of dealing with a complex set of serious 
soc i a 1 prob 1 ems , wKe the r those prob I ems are concerned in terms of 
pcr«,onal tragedy, post-war national emergency, or long-range require- 
ments for social and economic development. 
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